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WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 180 represent- 
ative personne! and industrial relations executives to become members of 


the 1952 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members 


are top personnel officials in all types of companies, large and small, in 
all branches of industry and all sections of the country. 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors osk the members 
of the Panel te outline their policies and procedures on some important 
aspect of employment, industrial relations, and personnel problems. From 
these replies, the editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing 





ALABAMA—R. K. Argo, ALABAMA MILLS, INC.; 
W. C. Estes, OPP COTTON MILLS, INC. 


ARKANSAS—R. P. Meredith, CROSSETT LUMBER 
co. 


CALIFORNIA—K. K. Allen, SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA EDISON CO.; Robert H. Biron, CONSOLI- 
DATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP.; Frederick T. 
Burrill, OWL DRUG CO.; Lewis L. Bush, AMERI- 
CAN TRUST CO.; L. S. Cathcart, PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA; John K. 
Collins, BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, INC.; 
Jock V. Evans, LANGENDORF UNITED BAK- 
ERIES, INC.; E. N. Fogg, UNION OIL COM. 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA; J. F. Holland, FARM- 
ERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES; C. H. Knight, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, INC.; R. W. Lewis, HILLER HELI- 
COPTERS; F. J. Neary, DON BAXTER, INC.; 
John V. O’Brien, POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 
CENTRAL CALIF.; D. G. Phillips, LONGVIEW 
FIBRE CO.; W. V. Phillips, HOFFMAN RADIO 
CORPORATION; ‘W. C. Stevenson, UNION OIL 
CO.; Harold lL. Walker, OHIO OlL CO.; Har- 
old Ware, LOS ANGELES STEEL CASTING CO.; 
D. M. Wilder, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


CONNECTICUT—M. F. Rees, REMINGTON ARMS 
CO.; Sterling T. Tooker, THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO.; John C. Ward, THE BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS CO.; Herbert E. Welch, HARTFORD NA- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


FLORIDA—J. S. Gracy, FLORIDA POWER CORP. 


GEORGIA—J. C. Yow, PLANTATION PIPE LINE 
co. 


IDAHO—Walter P. Scott, BUNKER HILL & SUL- 
LIVAN MINING & CONCENTRATING CO. 


ULINOIS—Gerritt M. Bates, CHEFFORD MASTER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.; L. A. 
Brandt, PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE CO.; 
Graydon A. Brown, THE RICHARDSON CO.; 
William Cousiond, STEPHENS-ADAMSON MAN- 
UFACTURING CO.; R. H. Debenham, APPLETON 
ELECTRIC CO.; Lb. C. Englebaugh, NATIONAL 
MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS CO.; W. H. 
Gostlin, THE BUDA CO.; W. A. Gromley, ALL- 
STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC.; Lee Henson, KROEH- 
LER MFG. CO.; B. W. Hill, KRAFT FOODS CO.; 
l. B. Hunter, INLAND STEEL CO.; Thomos E. 
Kiddoo, UARCO, INC.; William A. Kissock, 
HOTPOINT, INC.; W. Konsack, THE VISKING 
CORP.; Clarence Mork Jr., CLAYTON MARK & 
CO.; Chester T. O'Connell, KLEINSCHMIDT 
LABORATORIES, INC.; Ear! N. Pierce, CASPERS 
TIN PLATE CO; Kenneth M. Piper, MOTOROLA, 
INC.; Thomes V. Powell, CHICAGO BAKERY 
EMPLOYERS LAB. COUNCIL; R. C. Smith, PULL- 
MAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. CO.; Jack C. 
Steehle, ALDENS, INC.; H. &. Templeton, CEN- 
TRAL COMMERCIAL CO.; J. C. Wittner, THE 
OLIVER CORP. 


INDIANA—J. P. Bradford, PENN CONTROLS, 
WNC.; Gus L. Gineris, MID-STATES STEEL & 
WIRE CO.; William J. Hebord, CONTINENTAL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.; F. W. Ortman, 
Jr., SERVEL, INC.; Paul G. Pitz, AMERICAN 


STATES INSURANCE CO.; Norman H. Rasch, 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


fOWA—L. Earl Smith, \OWA-ILLINOIS GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 
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KANSAS—W. E. Blazier, BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP.; 
Charles F. McCoy, SINCLAIR PIPE LINE CO.; 
KENTUCKY—R. -C. Almgren, INT. HARVESTER 
CO.; McKinley Ralson, F. H. McGRAW & CO. 


LOUISIANA—M. V. Cousins, UNITED GAS COR- 
PORATION; Jay Alan Reid, SOUTHWESTERN 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO.; J. M. Rudd, D. H. 
HOLMES CO., LTD.; Clem White, COLUMBIA- 
SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 


MARYLAND—Frederick J. Bell, McCORMICK & 
CO., INC.; Wm. Barnes O'Connor, GRAPHIC 
ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS—H. Clifford Bean, WILLIAM 
FILENE’S SONS CO.; A. P. Beveridge, THE 
FOXBORO CO.; A. E. Huebach, RUST CRAFT 
PUBLISHERS; Allan C. Johnson, EASTERN GAS 
& FUEL ASSOCIATES; G. E. Keegan, PACK- 
AGE MACHINERY CO.; Emory C. Mower, THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON; 


MICHIGAN—H. W. Anderson, GENERAL MO- 
TORS CORP.; J. E. Bloomstrom, DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO.; W. C. Collins, HOWELL ELEC- 
TRIC MOTORS CO.; W. W. Dowling, V-M CORP.; 
C. G. Eschenbach, CHRYSLER CORP.; Carl E. 
Schneider, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
CO., M. J. Tieszen, GENERAL TELEPHONE CO. 
OF MICH.; R. M. Tree, MUELLER BRASS CO. 


MINNESOTA—Fronk J. Allen, Jr., BAY STATE 
MILLING CO.; Williom T. Erickson, THE TONI 
CO.; Lt. H. Fisher, MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO.; Edward J. Hickey, SUPERIOR PLAT- 
ING & RUST PROOFING CO.; George Prouty, 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 


MISSISSIPPI—E. F. LaBerge, MASONITE CORP. 


MISSOURI—Powell C. Groner, KANSAS CITY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY; E€. J. Hellman, 
BARRY-WEHMILLER MACHINERY CO.; R. W. 
Moore, DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO,; A. J. 
O’Brien, RALSTON PURINA CO. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Bryon, CURTISS-WRIGHT 
CORP.; James Gallagher, BLOCK DRUG CO.; 
Eugene J. Lyons, MERCK & CO., INC; W. Ss. 
McCord, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP.; David 
T. Roodley, LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP.; 
A. C. Wiegand, RESEARCH CORP. 


NEW YORK—E£. M. Cushing, UNITED STATES 
RUBBER CO.; E. J. Dinkel, MACK TRUCKS, 
INC.; Afton S. Dodge, TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COS.; C. H. Dwyer, NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.; 
Norman Golfarb, J. N. ADAM & CO.; Matthew 
M. Gouger, GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP.; 
R. L. Greenman, GENERAL CABLE CORP.; W. C. 
Harding, P. LORILLARD CO. INC.; Frederick A. 
Hemmings, LIBERTY PRODUCTS CORP.; C. W. 
Hite, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP.; F. Paul Houck, 
HYDROCARBON RESEARCH, INC.; Edna T. 
Kerr, AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP.; 
P. S. Klick, Jr., FOSTER WHEELER CORP.; W. A. 
locke, CONTINENTAL CAN CO.; W. N. Lewis, 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC.; John W. Mather, 
LONE STAR CEMENT CORP.; Harold W. Oliver, 
Jr., MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE; 
Oscar W. Ross, CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA. 

NORTH CAROLINA—E. H. Clerk, SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS; Frank A. Cook, J. P. STEVENS & CO., 


prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from 
these top-ranking executives. 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions are reproduced 
in the words of the Panel members themselves. in effect, survey users are 
sitting around a table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made during 1952 are 
printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part of the service, to 
users of these BNA labor reports: 





Daily Labor Report 














INC.; B. G. Gentry, GLEN RAVEN KNITTING 
MILLS, INC.; Robert K. Morgan, MORGAN 
MFG. CO. INC. 


OHIO—A. S. Anderson, THE CHAMPION PAPER 


& FIBRE CO.; F. A. Berkey, MANSFIELD TIRE 
& RUBBER CO.; R. Randolph Berry, TOLEDO 
SCALE CO.; Charles H. Bosken, SCHENLEY DIS. 
TILLERS, INC.; James !. Centner, HESS & EISEN. 
HARDT CO.; T. H. Conry, MURRAY-OHIO MFG. 
CO.; Herbert E. Evans, FARM BUREAU INSUR- 
ANCE COS.; Earl E. Koehn, CARTHAGE MILLS, 
INC.; H. L. Lodish, INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP,; 
John L. Mead, GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO; 
Paul E. Minsel, EATON MFG. CO.; Dale 8. 
Mulvany, HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORP; 
A. Patrick Nagel, WILLYS OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC.; Justin A. Pauly, THE MOSIAC TILE CO.; 
James R. Riley, SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, 
INC.; Wade 8. Shurtleff, STANDARD PROD. 
UCTS CO.; F. R. Smith, SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORP.; John H. Weeks, THE GLIDDEN CO. 


OKLAHOMA—Robert S. Newhouse, STANOLIND 


Oll & GAS CO. 


OREGON—H. T. White, CENTENNIAL FLOURING 


MILLS CO. 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. W. Bailey, EDWIN L. WEI- 

GAND CO.; H. R. Cramer, THE W. L. MAXON 
CORP.; D. A. Easton, YORK-HOOVER CORP.; 
P. J. Farran, PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC CO,; 
E. J. Hammer, STACKPOLE CARBON CO, 
Clarence R. Lehman, LEBANON STEEL FOUN- 
DRY; C. D. Moore, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP.; W. H. Mullett, DRESSER INDUSTRIES; 
R. lL. Ostrander, ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORP.; R. A. Preston, HAMILTON WATCH CO, 
J. Alfred Rigby, Jr., HUNTER MFG. CO. 
J. Ward Ryan, AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
SERVICE CO., INC.; D. J. Sherbondy, PITTS- 
BURGH PLATE GLASS CO.; Howard A. Stewart, 
READ STANDARD CORP.; James K. Sullivan, 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. 

RHODE ISLAND—Car/ E. Gill, WANSKUCK CO.; 
J. J. Hall, BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—1L. F. Thompson, WEST VIR- 
GINIA PULP & PAPER CO.; N. E. Williams, 
U. S. RUBBER CO. 

TENNESSEE—J. S. Metcalfe, AVCO MANUFAC- 
TURING CORP.; H. Clay Oliver, PATENT BUT- 
TON COMPANY OF TENNESSEE, INC. 

TEXAS—John 1. Cloud, HOUSTON OIL COM- 
PANY OF TEXAS; L. D. Collins, CENTRAL 
POWER & LIGHT CO.; L. J. Dewald, FOLEY’S; 
Claiborne Johnson, FLEMING & SONS, INC,; 
H. R. Pearson, DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO,; 
A. Vennema, SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEY- 
ING CORP. 

VIRGINIA—Samvel Y. Austin, Jr., CROMPTON- 
SHENANDOAH CO.; R. E. Bentley, SOUTHERN 
STATES COOPERATIVE, INC.; William A. Lewis, 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP.; C. W. 
McLennan, LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY CO. 


WASHINGTON—H. W. Hiley, RAYONIER, INC.; 
L. E. Karrer, PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT 
CO.; A. F. Logan, BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 

WISCONSIN—R. Ganzer, MARATHON CORP.; 


Clair O. Helmer, NESCO, INC.; R. O. Tjensvold, 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Once a year the Panel members of the Fersonnel Policies Forum study themselves, 


so to speak, and come up with a composite picture of their jobs, their status, and their plans 
for the year ahead. 





This survey is the last made among members of the 1952 Panel, and was taken just 
before the close of the year. 


The survey reveals that the term ‘‘Industrial Relations’’ is still most popular to describe 
the overall personnel-industrial relations function. When the top personnel-industrial rela- 
tions job is compared, particular titles do not seem to make much difference, at least in re- 
gard to functions supervised. 


Personnel and industrial relations officials are looking to this year 1953 with confidence. 
A large proportion of them are planning expansion along the lines of training, communications 
and recruiting. They expect many new problems in 1953, and intensification of many old 
problems, but worry over F-IR budgets and status seems to have taken a back seat, at least 
as long as business conditions remain at their present high levels. 


In this survey, companies with fewer than 1,000 employees are referred to as ‘‘smaller 
companies’’, while those with 1,000 or more employees are referred to as ‘‘larger companies.’’ 


P-IR TITLES, STATUS, FUNCTIONS, AND ORGANIZATION 


The title Director of Industrial Relations is the most popular among larger companies, 
while Personnel Director is most popular among smaller companies. One-fourth of the larger 
companies have placed their top Fersonnel-Industrial Relations executive in Vice-President 


status; among smaller companies the percentage is, naturally,much lower. The following 
table shows titles reported by the various c»>mpanies: 








I - Titles of Top Personnel-Industrial Relations Officials 











Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
' I ae. win ao eg. n.6..00 0. © ee ae ere 25 percent 4 percent 
2 Director of Industrial Relations 2/............... 42 percent 13 percent 
' a... 2 8 | ar Ser Serer T 28 percent 50 percent 
| re ha Gea’. ecwiarshi6l ei ae ene neens 5 percent 33 percent 





Footnotes on next page. 
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2/ 


3/ 


Includes: Vice President and Director of Industrial Relations; Vice President-- Director 
of General Industrial and Public Relations; Vice President--Industrial Relations; 

Vice President in charge of Personnel; Vice President--Personnel Administration; 

Vice President--Legal and Personnel; Vice President and Personnel Manager; Vice 
President--Personnel Department; Vice President--Personnel Relations; Vice Presi- 
dent--Industrial and Public Relations; Vice President-- Personnel. 


Includes: Industrial Relations Manager; Manager of Industrial Relations; Industrial 
Relations Director; Manager, Industrial Relations Department. 


Includes: Director of Personnel Relations; Director of Personnel; General Personnel 
Manager; Personnel Manager; Secretary--Personnel Department; Personnel Adminis- 
trator; Personnel and Training Director; Director, Personnel and Labor Relations; 
Director of Personnel and Industrial Relations. 


Includes: Superintendent--Service; Director of Plant Labor Relations; Director of 
Human Relations; Labor Relations Director; Company President; Employee Relations 
Manager; Controller; Assistant Vice President. 


Status in Company Organization 





It is interesting to note that only about two-thirds of the vice presidents in charge of 


iran 


ro 


personnel or industrial relations report directly to the company president. The other one- 
third report to executive vice presidents, who in turn report to the company president. In 
contrast, nearly half of the directors of industrial relations in larger companies report 
directly to their respective company presidents, while in smaller companies the proportion 
is even higher. The following table shows the status of top personnel-industrial relations 


TI Ort Ow wD 


oe 





officials in reporting companies: 


Il - Status of Top Personnel-Industrial Relations Executives 





Top P-IR Official Reports Directly to-- 














Title of Top : Plant or 
P-IR Official : Company : Executive : Branch ; 
: President: Vice President: Manager _: Other 
Larger Companies: 
Vice President...... 62 percent 38 percent j6éo --"=5 j= 8 s#<<= 
Director of Industrial 
Relations. ........ 48 percent 32 percent - 16 percent 4 percent 
Personnel Director... 38 percent 30 percent 26 percent 6 percent 
Smaller Companies: 
Vice President 1/.... 
Director of Industrial 
a ae 66 percent  ----- 34 percent ----- 
Personnel Director... 8 percent 59 percent 33 percent ----- 





Number of Company Executives Between Top P-IR Official 
and Company Top Executive-- 





Title of Top : None 











P-IR Official : (Reports : One : Two : More than two 
: Directly) : : : 
Larger Companies: 
ice President...... 62 percent onreum. ..  ameees |) | Reeds 
Director of Industrial 
oY eee 48 percent 48 percent 4percent 6§ -+<---=- 
Personnel Director... 38 percent S6syercest 2 6 percent 





(Cont'd) 
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Number of Company Executives Between Top P-IR Official 
and Company Top Executive-- 





Title of Top : None 


P-IR Official : (Reports ; One Two More than two 
: Directly) : 





Smaller Companies 
Vice President 1/.... 
Director of Industrial 
Relations......... 66 percent 
Personnel Director... 8 percent 





34 percent j= -----= = ====- 
76 percent 10 percent’ 6 percent 





1/ Not enough cases to permit tabulation. 


Functions Supervised 





Panel members were asked to submit charts showing lines-of-authority within the 
company and indicating which functions were supervised by the top personnel-industrial rela- 
tions official. In tabulating these functions, each company was considered only once, under 
the title of the highest personnel-industrial relations official. Thus, if the top official was a 
director of industrial relations, and under him a personnel director handled certain functions, 
these were tabulated as functions supervised by the director of industrial relations of that 
company, and no tabulation was made for the personnel director, since he was not the top 
personnel-industrial relations official in the company. The following table shows this 
tabulation: 


Ill - Functions Supervised by Top P-IR Officials 








Vice Director of Personnel 
Function President Industrial Relations Director 

Hiring, testing, record-keeping .... 100 percent 91 percent 100 percent 
Relations with unions........... 87 percent 100 percent 75 percent 
Wage-salary administration ...... 93 percent 100 percent 86 percent 
co | OE Oe. ee eee 100 percent 87 percent 85 percent 
Employee communications, house 

ME bast eee Wee e ee ewed wa 86 percent 91 percent 86 percent 
TEER REEL 67 percent 74 percent 79 percent 
Panes Gee OES 6 6 oe Se 73 percent 78 percent 75 percent 
EE 61s ares ae ee oe oe 27 percent 65 percent 43 percent 
nee a NO ee eee 67 percent 74 percent 68 percent 
Benefit plan administration. ...... 80 percent 96 percent 82 percent 
Community relations ........... 27 percent 61 percent 58 percent 








NOTE: These are not the only functions supervised by these officials, but major functions on 
which a definite ‘‘yes or no’’ answer was received from Panel members. 


Organization 


Following are some representative personnel-industrial relations set-ups in companies 
of different sizes: 


I - At Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, which employs about 6,000, 
the top official is a Director of Industrial Relations. Under him there is (1) a Personnel 
Manager who handles hiring, testing, record-keeping, wage-salary administration, training, 
counseling, and benefit plan administration; (2) a Labor Relations Manager who handles rela- 
tions with unions; (3) a Medical Director who handles first aid and medical services; (4) a 
Safety Director who handles safety and plant security; and a Director of Public Relations who 
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handles employee communications, recreation, and community relations. Says John C. Ward, 
the company’s Director of Industrial Relations: ‘‘We have changed our organization concept 
by establishing separate personnel departments in each plant reporting directly to the plant 
manager. The purpose is to make the plant manager fully responsible for all phases of the 
industrial relations program in his plant. These separate personnel departments will be co- 
ordinated through a central staff industrial relations group. We believe this program will 
best fit the personnel needs of the individual plants and still achieve coordination and uni- 
formity on a company-wide basis wherever necessary.’’ 


II - A mid-western company employing 2,000 employees has a Director of Industrial 
Relations and a Personnel Manager, both of whom report directly to the Vice President in 
Charge of Production. The Industrial Relations Director supervises relations with unions, 
factory wage administration, employee communications, plant security, recreation, factory 
workers’ benefits, and community relations. The Personnel Manager supervises hiring, 
testing, record-keeping, counseling, salary administration, first aid and medical, and salaried 
employees’ benefits. 


III - Opp Cotton Mills, Inc., Opp, Alabama, with 850 employees, has a Personnel 
Director who reports to the General Manager. The Personnel Director supervises hiring, 
testing, record-keeping, wage administration, employee communications, counseling, first 
aid, recreation, benefits administration, and community relations. Plant security is super- 
vised by the Plant Superintendent, who also reports to the General Manager. 


IV - L. B. Hunter, Manager, Industrial Relations, Inland Steel Company reports: ‘‘As 
Manager of Industrial Relations, I report directly to the President of the company and am 
charged with the responsibility of coordinating the Industrial Relations activities throughout 
the company, and for providing guidance and leadership in this area. Several, but not all, 
of our operating divisions have Industrial Relations Departments of their own and report to 
me functionally but their line responsibility goes to the operating head of that division. For 
example, our subsidiary, the Inland Steel Container Company, has a Manager of Industrial 
Relations who is in charge of that area for that company. He reports to the President of that 
subsidiary in line but functionally to me. At our principal operation, the Indiana Harbor 
Works, we have two divisions; one handles Labor Relations and Training and the other handles 
Personnel, Industrial Engineering, Business Procedures, Safety, Medical, Community Rela- 
tions and Research. The staff of the Inland News, our house organ, reports to me but the 
communications functions for all our operations are handled in the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the operations. Hiring, Testing and Record Keeping, as well as Counseling and Bene- 
fit Plan Administration come under Personnel. Plant Security comes under Safety.’’ 


V - Dewey Portland Cement Company, Kansas City, employs 650 employees. It does 
not have a Personnel or Industrial Relations Director. Instead the functions are supervised 
as follows: 


Hiring, testing, record-keeping -- Plant superintendent and plant manager 
Relations with unions -- First vice president and vice president 
Wage-Salary administration -- Vice president 

Training -- Plant superintendent and plant manager 

Employee communications -- Vice president 

Counseling -- First vice president and plant manager 

First Aid, medical -- Plant manager, plant superintendent, and safety engineer 
Plant security -- Plant manager and plant superintendent 

Recreation -- First vice president, plant manager and plant superintendent 
Benefit plan administration -- Vice president 

Community relations -- First vice president and plant manager 


VI - The Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. in Providence, employs 8,100. The 
Director of Industrial Relations reports directly to the company President. Under him is 
(1) a Director of Personnel, who supervises hiring, testing, record keeping, relations with 
unions, and counseling; (2) a Wage and Salary Administrator; (3) a Director of Industrial 
Education, supervising apprentice, supervisory and executive training; and (4) a Director of 
Industrial Activities, who supervises employee communications, first aid, medical, plant 
security, recreation, benefit plan administration, and community relations. 
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P-IR SALARIES 





P-IR SALARIES 


Panel members were not asked to report their own salaries, but were asked to give 
their ‘‘best estimate’’ of typical personnel-industrial relations salaries in their communities 
‘where you have a good idea of the salaries being paid.’’ These reports are shown in the 
table below. Salary figures include bonuses, if any. 


Reported Salaries of Personnel-Industrial Relations Executives 





Smaller Companies 
Title : Number : s 





Larger Companies 











: : Number : 
and : of :__Range : of : Range 
Region : Reports : Low_: High : Median: Reports : Low _: High : Median 

EAST: $ 3 $ $ 

Vice president 8 10,000-25,000 12,250 16 15,000-60,000 30,000 

Dir. Indus. Relations 16 5,000-15,000 10,000 29 5,000-40,000 15,000 

Personnel Manager 20 4,000-11,000 7,500 28 4,000-20,000 10,000 
CENTRAL: 

Vice president 11 7,500-20,000 12,000 14 12,000-50,000 20,000 

Dir. Indus. Relations 17 5,000-12,000 8,500 19 9,000- 25,000 12,000 

Personnel Manager 20 4,000-10,000 6,750 20 5,000- 20,000 9,750 
SOUTH: 

Vice president | ih Sy, EM 8,000 5 12,000-15,000 15,000 

Dir. Indus. Relations 4 6,000-15,000 8,000 4 12,000- 25,000 15,000 

Personnel Manager 7 5,000- 8,000 6,000 4 8,000-12,000 9,500 
WEST: 

Vice president se es th eee Poe pa Fr Pe Sy ea eee 25,000 

Dir. Indus. Relations 3 9,000-15,000 10,000 3 12,000-30,000 15,000 

Personnel Manager 5 6,000-10,000 7,500 5 9,000-20,000 10,000 
TOTAL-ALL SECTIONS: 

Vice president 20 7,500-25,000 12,000 36 12,000-60,000 20,000 

Dir. Indus. Relations 40 5,000-15,000 9,500 55 5,000-40,000 15,000 

Personnel Manager 52 4,000-11,000 7,000 57 4,000-20,000 10,000 





WHAT SHOULD THE P-IR FUNCTION BE CALLED? 


In a company where one department handles the entire personnel and industrial rela- 
tions job, what should this department be called? ‘‘Industrial Relations’’ is the reply of al- 
most 60 percent of the Panel members. ‘‘Personnel’’ says another 30 percent. Only a 
relatively few prefer other titles such as ‘‘Human Relations’’, ‘‘Manpower Management’’, 
‘*Labor Relations’’, ‘‘Employee Relations’’ etc. 


It is interesting to note that 85 percent of the companies where the title ‘‘Industrial 
Relations’’ is now used prefer that title, whereas only 60 percent of the companies where 
‘*Personnel’’ is now used indicate a desire to stick with ‘‘Personnel’’ as a title. Putting it 
another way, only about 10 percent of the officials who now have ‘‘Industrial Relations’’ in 
their title would prefer ‘‘Personnel’’; while almost 40 percent of those with ‘‘Personnel’’ in 
their title would prefer ‘‘Industrial Relations.’’ 


One Manager of Industrial Relations says frankly: ‘‘I am not satisfied with the title 
Industrial Relations but have not been able to think of any really satisfactory substitute to 
identify the function.’’ Another Panel member adds: ‘‘Where department deals mostly with 
groups I feel that Industrial Relations is the more appropriate title. Where department deals 
more with individuals Personnel is more appropriate.’’ 
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‘*Personnel Relations’’ is a combination title which seems to be growing in popularity. 
One Panel member suggests that this be expanded to: ‘‘Industrial Personnel Relations’’ as 
the preferred over-all title for the function. 


ARE P-IR RATIOS DECLINING ? 


In this survey, Panel members were asked to comment on the reported decline in 
personnel ratios (number of specialized personnel-industrial relations staff employees per 
100 employees in the company) in the last few years. They were asked, first, whether ratios 
had declined in their companies. Thirty-two percent of Panel members representing larger 
companies answer ‘‘yes’’ to this question; 68 percent answer ‘‘no.’’ Among smaller compan- 
ies, only 10 percent report a decline in personnel ratios. 


Reasons for the decline, among those companies which had a decline in ratio, are listed 


as follows: rey 
19§ 

1, P-IR staff more efficient, fewer people needed...... 33 percent 

2. Employment increase with no proportionate increase 

Ns fir ke ie Bk a ein ee hbase be 30 percent dev 
3. Budget increase insufficient to maintain earlier dir 
GD 64.0 «Gb 0 ORE <- dA%.E BTS Bo 0 0 eo Bie o 28 percent Co: 
4. Functions taken away from personnel-industrial for 
a6 ao ale 96 5 os WR pe 9%, & 8,48 6 17 percent exy 
5. Shortage of qualified applicants, resulting in rec 
unfilled positions on P-IR Staff .............. 11 percent sel 


(Totals to more than 100 percent because more than one reason given in 
some cases) 


It is clear that some of the reported decrease in personnel ratios has been the result of 


planned decentralization, or, in the words of J, C. Staehle, Director of Industrial Relations, thi: 
Aldens, Inc., the ‘‘...dropping of functions better performed by line executives.’’ Thus 
R. S. Newhouse, Manager, Industrial Relations, Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma comments: ‘‘Since 1950 our company has completed a long-range decentralization tha 


program, resulting in certain clerical functions previously performed by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department being transferred to other departments.’’ Mr. Newhouse adds: ‘‘It is not 
always clear whether data in the Minnesota study on personnel ratios include stenographic bet 
personnel. We are of the opinion that in some instances at least, companies do not report 
stenographic and clerical employees as industrial relations personnel.’’ 


Other comments: 


After the basic functions and activities have been provided for, the number of 
specialized personnel people should never increase in proportion to the increase 
in total employees. On the other hand, the number of line executives will probably bud 
increase almost proportionately with increases in total employees. It is the job of 
the specialized staff units tc aid the line in maintaining sound relations for which only 
the line is responsible. For this reason many of the services provided, and controls 
exercised by the staff, do not require additional staff personnel for each increment in 
number of employees. I believe that an over-all average of the kind reported by 
Minnesota is misleading except perhaps for the hypothetical company with an ‘‘average”’ 
number of employees. Minnesota assumes that the correct relationship can be ex- 
pressed as a ratio, while I believe that the relationship must be expressed as a re- Oth 
gression equation; e.g., Minnesota says number of specialists equals number of em- rel: 
ployees times some ratio. I believe that the number of specialists equals some 
‘‘constant’’ plus number of employees, times some ratio, i.e.: not x = ay but x = c # ay. 


--Industrial Relations Director, larger Eastern company. 
* * * 
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In my own organization our ratio remained fixed from approximately 1100 
employees to 1600 employees and it was necessary to expand my department only 
after our employment had exceeded 1600. On the other hand, from past records 
I note that in 15 years of fluctuating employment this department has never dropped 
below a fixed number although the ratio has at times been high. It appears that the 
industrial relations-personnel department, without padding, must be maintained at a 
fixed number of employees over fairly substantial changes in employment. The 
changes are governed by a decreasing percentage ratio on increases in employment 
and an increasing percentage ratio on decreases in employment.--Personnel Director, 
larger Eastern company. 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION IN 1953 


Forty-five percent of the larger companies and 27 percent of the smaller companies 


report that they are planning expansion in the personnel-industrial relations function during 
1953. 


Most popular field for expansion, according to the Panel members, is management 
development. Forty-two percent of the companies planning expansion are moving in this 
direction. Training is next with 40 percent of the companies which are planning expansion. 
Communications with employees to improve employee attitudes and human relations are listed 











for expansion in 30 percent of the companies where expansion is planned. Recruiting will be 
expanded in 20 percent of these companies. Other areas listed by Panel members include 
recreation, job evaluation, merit rating, community relations, medical plans, testing, coun- 
seling, suggestion system, organizational planning, and personnel research. 


PRINCIPAL P-IR PROBLEMS IN 1953 


Biggest issues which will occupy the attention of personnel-industrial relations officials 
this year, according to Panel members, are these (in order of frequency of mention): 


1. Union relations, especially the problem of bargaining over wages and fringes now 
that stabilization controls are removed. 





2. Communications with employees to develop better morale, closer working relations 
between supervisors and employees, better understanding of management policies. 





3. Recruiting in a tight labor market, especially the finding of technical and skilled 
manpower. 


4. Executive Development to improve the quality of management, insure replacement. 





5. Status of personnel-industrial relations function, relations with line officials, 
budgets. 


6. Supervisory training, especially in human relations. 





7. Employee training to provide needed skills and replacements. 





8. Productivity and related problems of turnover and absenteeism. 





Other problems listed less frequently include labor law revision, race relations, community 
relations, personnel research, and seniority. 


Typical comments from the Panel on each of these major problems follows: 





wy 
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Union Relations Unic 








We must further sound employer-labor relations with intent of developing a 
responsible and cooperative labor group. The political situation might encourage 
some ‘‘sniping’’ at labor and it is important that this be avoided. We must develop 
employee benefit and security plans within the framework of sound business planning 
with intent of forestalling government taking over additional functions.--Director of 
Industrial Relations, larger Eastern company. 

* * * 

I feel that in some quarters one of the problems of personnel and industrial 
relations executives will be to hold back inclinations on the part of production 
executives and others in the management picture to attempt to bear down unreasonably 
on the various labor unions with whom they operate. I believe that a feeling exists on 
the part of many top management people that the change of administration in the 
Federal Government is going to make it easier to deal with unions in the future and 
there is an inclination to, in a moderate way, get tough with the unions. This is, in 
my opinion, a very grave mistake as it only gets us right back to the old swing of the 
pendulum and we have certainly seen the results of that type of thing in the past and 
it has not been good. I believe that wise and careful handling of all labor situations 
during this next year will prove beneficial over the long pull and I sincerely hope 
that forward thinking people in management circles will forestall efforts in the direc- Com 
tion of attempts to weaken or destroy the relationship which they have had with the 
unions they deal with.--George C. Prouty, Industrial Relations Manager, Munsingwear, 
Inc. 

* * * 

In the realm of collective bargaining profit-sharing will begin to spread. Organized 
labor, still pressing for its full share, will probably make some inroads in 1953 
toward a greater share of the profits. The adoption of some form of profit-sharing 
may forestall considerations of the annual wage for a time but the annual guarantee 
will be very much in the picture during 1953.--W. A. Gramley, Personnel Director, 
All-Steel Equipment, Inc. 

* * * 

In the motor freight industry, the expanding geographic area of the typical labor 
contract is decreasing local union authority and increasing the difficulty of the settle- 
ment of contractual problems at the local level. There is an increasing reliance on 
multiple-employer bargaining. (The loss of decision-making power by the local union 
presents an opportunity to ‘‘use’’ the union in the ‘‘social’’ areas such as training, 
safety programs, and morale building.)--Personnel Director, smaller Midwestern 
company. 

* * * 

Problems we face include negotiating and administering new improved union agree- 
ments in the light of experience. Sumner Schlichter has indicated some success 
achieved by employers in better contract clauses. Management should take a page 
out of the late Phil Murray’s note book. He took his ‘‘brass’’ to Atlantic City last 
year to draft demands upon the steel companies. Management authorities in middle- 
sized and larger concerns are taking the cue. All sources of authority within a 
company must negotiate their differences of opinion to arrive at a common front with 
which to face the unions. There is some danger that we have been on the defensive 
so long that we may not be ready if the balance of power changes in the near future.-- 
C.H. Bosken, Asst. Director of Industrial Relations, Schenley Distillers, Inc. 

x x * 

Union negotiations will again present new problems as defense spending ends and 

selling is once again on a competitive basis. Also, negotiations will be affected by 


the elimination of Government controls on prices and wages.--John J. Hall, Director Recr 
of Industrial Relations, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
* x * 


We must return labor relations and bargaining to an area level instead of a national 


level.--R. A. Preston, Director of Industrial Relations, Hamilton Watch Company. 
* * * 
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Union Relations (Cont’d) 





There will have to be adjustment of both management and labor to changing govern- 
ment ‘‘climate’’ caused by new Federal Administration. Perhaps organized labor will 
do some testing.--Director of Labor Relations, larger Eastern company. 

* x * 

One problem will be the increasing or impending long range liabilities resulting 
from expansion of health and welfare plans, pension plans, and guaranteed wage 
plans.--Personnel Manager, smaller Midwestern company. 

* * * 

I foresee unrest in plants where unions exist, and threat of unionism in unorganized 
plants during the readjustment period until the economy reaches its normal level.-- 
Personnel Director, smailer Southern company. 

* x x 

Management must decide how to cope with labor negotiations and alleviate strikes, 
slowdowns, etc. while ‘‘pruning out the deadwood’’ which has accumulated during the 
past ten years.--Henry T. White, Director of Personne! and Industrial Relations, 
Centennial Flouring Mills. 


Communications 





I think the most important problems facing Personnel and Industrial Relations 
executives during 1953 will be the continuing need to bring about a better under- 
standing between management and workers, particularly, in the area involving the 
installation of new equipment and the maximum utilization of that equipment.--L. B. 
Hunter, Manager, Industrial Relations, Inland Steel Company. 

* * * 

Better employee-employer relations; better communications; improvement of 
employee understanding; increase feeling of satisfaction on the part of employees 
with the Company; a better job of acquainting employees with advantages and benefits; 
acquaint employees with need for increased profit in order to carry on development 
and expansion which will create job advancement and promotion as well as job 
security; discussion of ways and means of producing productive efficiency methods, 
etc. These are the same old subjects, but they are like a bath--you have to keep 
taking them over and over.--Warren E. Blazier, Personnel Director, Beech Aircraft 
Corporation. 

* x x 

I doubt seriously if any of us are doing enough. We must build and improve our 
systems of developing and promoting people, of securing maximum efforts with mini- 
mum dissatisfaction and assisting employees under proper circumstances so that a 
real community of interest is developed between employees, management, owners 
and customers. It is a big job.--Director of Personnel, larger Southern company. 

* x * 

We must educate employees that their employer is not their natural enemy but 
that they have a common problem to work out for the good of all.--Walter P. Scott, 
Personnel Manager, Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining Company. 

* x x 

It’s the perennial problem of maintaining a common understanding and a realiza- 
tion of mutual objectives on the part of management and employees.--K. K. Alien, 
Manager of Industrial Relations, So. California Edison Company. 


Recruiting 


I believe the ever-present shortage of factory and office personnel will present 
one of the greatest problems during the coming year.--George C. Prouty, Industrial 


Relations Manager, Munsingwear, Inc. 
~ * x 
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Recruiting (Cont’d) Stati 


It has become increasingly difficult to acquire skills in the labor market. It 
therefore becomes increasingly necessary to develop such skills through training.-- 
A. F. Logan, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Boeing Airplane Company. 

* x * 

Number one problem is locating qualified technical personnel to fill engineering 
and research openings.--R. A. Preston, Director of Industrial Relations, Hamilton 
Watch Company. Sup 


Executive Development 





It appears that the greatest drawback to future expansion and success of most 
companies is the lack of managerial talent to fill vacancies of newly-created jobs 
or replacements. This program must have the unqualified support of top management 
in order to be successful. It would be well for the Personnel functions to stress this 
responsibility in 1953.--L. H. Fisher, Director of Industrial Relations, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. 

x * * 

We must have continued work in personnel research aimed at predicting executive 

leadership potential.--Vice president, Personnel, larger Midwestern company. 


Status of Personnel-Industrial Relations Function 





Our problem is finding ways of improving our services to operating management 
with emphasis on service as contrasted to executive action.--Afton S. Dodge, Indus- 
trial Relations Manager, Taylor Instrument Companies. 


* * * 
We have a job of convincing directors of essential nature of personnel job during Ma 
curtailed operations.--Director of Industrial Relations, larger Eastern company. 
* x ok 


We must find a way of evaluating the effectiveness of Industrial Relations function 
from the standpoint of economic justification.--Manager, Industrial Relations, larger 
Southwestern company. 

x * * 

The most important problem is to keep from being smug, and to be objective. In 
other words, the problems are caused by the individual.--J. C. Staehle, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Aldens, Inc. 

* * * : 

What further steps can be taken to show management that industrial relations is 
a specialized function? I think that too large a segment of management consider 
themselves fully competent to handle labor and personnel and all other aspects of 
industrial relations. I believe you will find a surprisingly large proportion of man- 
agement representatives feel ‘‘anybody’’ can do the personnel job.--Director of 
Industrial Relations, larger Eastern company. 

* * * 

Our major problem is to sell top management on importance of doing a better 
personnel job and keeping up to date.--Director of Personnel Relations, larger Mid- 
western company. 


|= 


* * * 

The most important problem is the need to make further improvements and 
progress in the handling of all phases of the company’s personnel-industrial relations 
problems without any significant increase in the cost.--John C. Ward, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Bridgeport Brass Company. 

* x * 


There must be less time spent by Personnel and Industrial Relations executives 
and consultants in dreaming up utopia for employees and more time spent in develop- 
ing and putting into operation more practical ideas of personnel functions and tech- 
niques that are equally beneficial to employer and employees. In other words, prac- 
ticing common sense rather than theory.--Personnel Administrator, smaller West 
Coast company. 


as x x 
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Status of Personnel-Industrial Relations Function (Cont'd) 





The matter of convincing top management that an efficiently and professionally 
functioning personnel program will contribute immensely in the future to higher 


profits and a better competitive position in the market.--Personnel Director, smaller 
Eastern company. 


Supervisory Training 





Most important problem is developing the supervisory force in the direction of 
being more positive representatives of management.--Afton S. Dodge, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Taylor Instrument Companies. 

x * * 

Our problem is developing a program for all levels of supervision to make them 
effectively conscious of, and willing to execute, a sound personnel relations program. 
Sums spent annually by American business for fringe benefits are staggering. Yet 
the company’s representatives--that is, supervision at all levels--do not play an 
effective role in educating the employee’s mind to just what the value of these items 
may be to him. Top management alone cannot be responsible for carrying the ball. 
This is just one problem of personnel relations which middle and lower level super- 


vision can do a great deal toward solving.--Vice president, Personnel, larger South- 
western company. 


* * * 

Increasingly industry will realize the importance of the supervisor-employee 
relationship and the impact of such relationships on the overall employee relations 
program. The first-line supervisor must become a part of management in practice 
as well as in thought.--W. A. Gramley, Personnel Director, All-Steel Equipment, Inc. 


Manpower Utilization 





A tight labor market, coupled with the need for extensive training, increases 
the per-unit cost of manpower acquisition. The costs of turnover and absenteeism 
therefore become matters of increased importance. It follows, also, that the develop- 
ment of sound and constructive employee relations will tend to establish a background 
for more harmonious union relationships and greater production through better man- 


power utilization.--A. F. Logan, Vice President-Industrial Relations, Boeing Airplane 
Company. 


White-Collar Morale 





The hourly-paid production workers through their unions have scored notable 
advances in wages and other benefits during the past twelve to fifteen years, far 
in excess of those enjoyed by white collar workers and foremen in the shop. While 
adjustments for the latter group have been made during the past few years to offset 
gains made by the others, nevertheless the spread (net gain) still favors the produc- 
tion workers. This presents a pressing problem for top management and personnel- 
industrial relations people to solve before this group seeks unionization (as many of 
them already have) to get the adjustments they seek--and in many cases should have. 
--Director of Industrial Relations, larger Midwestern company. 
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NOTE 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. is pleased to announce 
that this series of Personnel Policies Forum surveys will be 
continued during the current year. A completely new Panel 
for 1953, made up of 200 personnel and industrial relations 
executives throughout the country, will be announced in the 


near future. 


It is expected that, among other subjects, the new surveys 

will cover: (1) Employee Selection and Testing; (2) Company 
Practices Toward Older Employees, including preparation for 
retirement and benefits after retirement; -(3) Financial and 
Non-financial Incentives; and (4) Community Relations. We 

will be pleased to receive suggestions on these or other subjects 


which will help us work out the details of these surveys. 


To all members of the 1952 Panel the Bureau of National Affairs 
wishes to express its appreciation for the cooperation they have 
extended during these surveys. From the.many comments we 
have received, and the widespread recognition given to the differ- 
ent survey reports as they have appeared, we are sure that the 
members of the 1952 Panel have made a significant contribution 


to the profession of personnel administration. 











10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 
Supervisory Merit- Rating, September, 1952 
Communications to Employees, November, 1952 


Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 











